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The Skylark 


IRD of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cioud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


James Hogg 
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Vitai Lampada 


HERE’S a breathless hush in the Close to- 
night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game! ’ 


The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks; 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 

‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


Sir Henry Newbolt 
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ext G tare 


T was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn: 
Lovers long-betrothed were they: 
They two will wed the morrow morn: 

Ged’s blessing on the day! 


‘He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse, 
Said, ‘ Who was this that went from thee?’ 
‘It was my cousin,’ said Lady Clare, 
‘To-morrow he weds with me.’ 


“O God be thanked!’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘ That all comes round so just and fair: 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.’ 


‘ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,’ 


Said Lady Clare, ‘ that ye speak so wild?’ 
‘As God’s above,’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘I speak the truth: you are my child. 


‘The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.’ 
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‘ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother,’ she said, ‘ if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.’ 


‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 
But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 
When you are man and wife.’ 


‘If I’m a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by.’ 


‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 
“But keep the secret all ye can.’ 

She said, ‘Not so: but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.’ 


‘Nay now, what faith?’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘The man will cleave unto his right.’ 

‘ And he shall have it,’ the lady replied, 
‘Tho’ I should die to-night.’ 


‘Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee.’ 

‘O mother, mother, mother,’ she said, 
‘So strange it seems to me.’ 


‘ Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so; 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.’ 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 
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The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 
‘O Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth?’ 


“If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are; 

I am a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘And not the Lady Clare.’ 


‘ Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 
‘For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 
‘Your riddle is hard to read.’ 


O, and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail: 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laughed a laugh of merry scorn; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood: 
‘If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,’ said he, ‘ the next in blood— 


‘If you are not the heiress born, 
‘ And I,’ said he, ‘ the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.’ 


Lord Tennyson 
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At Kew 


O down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac- 
time ; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London !) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love in 
summer's wonderland ; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London !) 


The cherry-trees are seas of bloom and soft perfume. 
and sweet perfume, 

The cherry-trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so near 
to London !) 

And there they say, when dawn is high and all the 
world’s a blaze of sky, 

The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing a song for 
London. 


The nightingale is rather rare, and yet they say you'll 
hear him there, 

At Kew, at Kew, in lilac-time (and oh, so near to 

~ London!) 

The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the 
long halloo F 

And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo, of owls that ogle 
London. 


For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t 
heard 

At Kew, at Kew, in lilac-time (and oh, so near to 
London !) 

And when the rose begins to pout and all the chestnut 
spires are out 

You'll hear the rest without a doubt, all chorusing for 
London :— 
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Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac- 
time ; 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it iswt far from 
London !) ) 

And you shall wander hand in hand with love in 
summer's wonderland ; 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 


London ! 
Alfred Noyes 
= 


Home Thoughts from 
Abroad 


H, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 
And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 

R. Browning 
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Home Thoughts from 
the Sea 


OBLY, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North- 
west died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz 
Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay ; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gibraltar 
grand and gray; 

‘ Here and here did England help me: how can I help 
England ? ’—-say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


Rh. Browning 


Trafalgar 


THE merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on 
the Dee! 
On that glittering autumn morning, eighteen 
five, 
Every Englishman was glad to be alive. 
It was good to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and reddening 
tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, ancient Chester on 
the Dee. 
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For like morning-stars together, sweet and shrill, 
In a blithe recurrent cycle 
Sang St Peter and St Michael, 
John the Baptist and St Mary on the Hill; 
And the quick exulting changes of their peal 
Made the heavens above them laugh, and the jubilant 
city reel. 
In the streets the crowds were cheering. Like a shout 
From each spire the bickering bunting rollicked out. 


O that buoyant autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman rejoiced to be alive; 

And the heart of England throbbed from sea to sea, 

As the joy-belis clashed in Chester, jovial Chester on 
the Dee. 


Hark, in pauses of the revel—sole and slow— 

Old St Werburgh swung a heavy note of woe! 

Hark, between the jocund peals a single toll, 

Stern and muffled, marked the passing of a soul! 

English hearts were sad that day as sad could be; 

English eyes so filled with tears they scarce could see; 

And all the joy was dashed with grief in ancient 
Chester on the Dee! 


Loss and triumph—joy and sorrow! Far away 

Drave the great fight’s wreckage down Trafalgar Bay. 

O that glorious autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman was proud to be alive! 

For the power of France was broken on the sea— 

But ten sail left of her thirty sail and three. 

Yet sad were English men as sad could be, 

For that, somewhere o’er the foreign wave, they 
knew 

Home to English ground and grass the dust of Neison 
drew. 
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Would to God that on that morning, eighteen five, 
England’s greatest man of all had been alive, 
If but to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and yellowing tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, joyful Chester on the 
Dee! 
Wm. Canton 


Cargoes 


UINQUIREME of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
O Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory 
And apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 
Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores, 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays. 


John Masefield 


AY 


Io 
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A Wet Sheet and a Flowing 
Sea | : 


WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


Allan Cunningham 
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The Fishermen 


URRAH! the sea-ward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor! 
Run up the sail again! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The railroad and the steed, 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of heaven shall speed. 


From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the lighthouse from the sand; 
And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land.’ 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 


We'll drop our lines and gather 
Old Ocean’s treasures in, 
Where’er the mottled mackerel 
Turns up a steel-dark fin. 
The sea’s our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain; 
We'll reap the teeming waters, 
As at home they reap the plain! 


Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals, 

And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels; 
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Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud! 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is His hand! 
Death will find us, soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the west wind 
Comes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling— 

Give way, my lads, give way! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull earth like a weed,— 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 

The breath of heaven shall speed! 


J. G. Whittier 
e 


Prayers 


OD who created me, 
Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him; 

Take the thanks of a boy. 
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Jesu, King and Lord, 
Whose are my foes to fight, 
Gird me with Thy sword, 
Swift and sharp and bright. 
Thee would I serve if I might, 
And conquer if I can; 
From day-dawn till night, 
Take the strength of a man, 


Spirit of Love and Truth 

Breathing in grosser clay, 
The light and flame of youth, 

Delight of men in the fray, 
Wisdom in strength’s decay; 

From pain, strife, wrong to be free, 
This best gift I pray, 

Take my spirit to Thee. 


Henry Charles Beeching 


= 


Lone Dog 


’M a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog, and lone; 
I’m a rough dog, a tough dog, hunting on my own; 
I’m a bad dog, a mad dog, teasing silly sheep; 
I love to sit and bay the moon, to keep fat souls from 
sleep. , 


I'll never be a lap dog, licking dirty feet, 

A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 

Not for me the fireside, the well-filled plate, 

But shut door, and sharp stone, and scant and kick 
and hate. 


’ 
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Not for me the other dogs, running by my side, 
Some have run a short while, but none of them would 
bide, 
O mine is still the lone trail, the hard trail, the best, 
Wide wind, and wild stars, and the hunger of the 
quest ! - 
Irene k. McLeod 


Earth to Earth 


IS hands with earthly work are done, 
His feet are done with roving; 
We bring him now to thee, and ask 
The loved to take the loving. 


Part back thy mantle, fringed with green, 
Broidered with leaf and blossom, 

And lay him tenderly to sleep, 
Dear Earth, upon thy bosom. 


Thy cheerful birds, thy liberal flowers, 
Thy woods and waters only, 

Gave him their sweet companionship, 
And made his hours less lonely. 


Then part thy mantle, fringed with green, 
Broidered with leaf and blossom, 

And lay him tenderly to sleep, 
Dear Earth, upon thy bosom! 


Phebe Cary 
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The Sands of Dee 


MARY, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee!’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she. 


‘Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.’ 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


C. Kingsley 
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Yussouf 


STRANGER came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, ‘ Behold one outcast and in dread, 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes the Good.’ 


‘This tent is mine,’ said Yussouf, ‘ but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake oi all my store, 
As I of His who buildeth over these 
Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard Nay.’ 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: ‘ Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight; 
Depart before the prying day grows bold.’ 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand 
Which shines from all self-conquest. Kneeling low, 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing, ‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 

I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!’ 


‘Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf; ‘ for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 
My one black thought shall ride away from me. 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 
Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!’ 
J. R. Lowell 
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Early Spring 


OW sweet this morning air in spring, 
When tender is the grass and wet! 
I see some little leaves have not 
Outgrown their curly childhood yet; 
And cows no longer hurry home, 
However sweet a voice cries ‘ Come.’ 


Here, with green Nature all around, 

While that fine bird the skylark sings; 
Who now in such a passion is, 

He flies by it, and not his wings; 
And many a blackbird, thrush, and sparrow, 
Sing sweeter songs that I may borrow. 


These watery swamps and thickets wild— 
Called Nature’s slums—to me are more 

Than any courts where fountains play, 
And men-at-arms guard every door; 

For I could sit down here alone, 

And count the oak-trees one by one. 


W. H. Davies 
= \ 


How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix 


SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
‘Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew ; 
‘ Speed! ’ echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


’Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diffeid, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, ‘ Yet there is time! ’ 


At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 
back, 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, ‘Stay spur ! 

‘Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

‘We’ll remember at Aix ’—for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 
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And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘ Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘ for Aix is in sight!’ 


‘ How they’ll greet us! ’—and all in a moment his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her 
fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 
peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 
or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is—friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 

from Ghent. 

R. Browning 
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Sheridan's Ride 


P from the south at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight; 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell—but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering south, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth, 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating, like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battlefield calls ; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 
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Under his spurring feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace fire, 
Swept on, with his wild eyes full of ire; 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 

What was done—what to do—a glance told him both, 

And, striking his spurs with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 
because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 

By the flash of his eye, and his nostrils’ play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

‘I have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down, to save the day!’ 


Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 

Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man! 

And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky,— 

The American soldier’s Temple of Fame,— 
There with the glorious General’s name 

Be it said in letters both bold and bright: 
‘Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester—twenty miles away! ’ 


T. B. Read 
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The Ride of Colin Graves 


O song of a soldier riding down 
LN To the raging fight from Winchester town; 
No song of a time that shook the earth 
With the nation’s throe at a nation’s birth: 
But the song of a brave man, free from fear 
As Sheridan’s self or Paul Revere; 
Who risked what they risked, free from strife, 
And its promise of glorious pay—his life! 


The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 

And the answering echoes of life are heard: 
The dew still clings to the trees and grass, 

And the early toilers smiling pass, 

As they glance aside at the white-walled homes, 
Or up the valley where merrily comes 

The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 

As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 


What was it that passed like an ominous breath— 
Like a shiver of fear or a touch of death? 

What was it? The valley is peaceful still, 

And the leaves are afire on top of the hill. 

It was not a sound—nor a thing of sense— 

But a pain, like a pang of the short suspense 
That thrills the being of those who see 

At their feet the gulf of Eternity ! 


The air of the valley has felt the chill: 
The workers pause at the door of the mill; 
The housewife, keen to the shivering air 
Arrests her foot on the cottage stair, 
Instinctive taught by mother-love, 

And thinks of the sleeping ones above. 
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Why start the listeners? Why does the course 
Of the mill-stream widen? Is it a horse— 
Hark to the sound of his hoofs, they say— 
That gallops so wildly Williamsburg way? 
God! what was that, like a human shriek 
From the winding valley? Will nobody speak? 
Will nobody answer those women who cry 

As the awful warnings thunder by? 


Whence come they? Listen! And now they hear 
The sound of the galloping horse-hoofs near ; 
They watch the trend of the vale and see 

The rider who thunders so menacingly, 

With waving arms and warning scream 

To the home-filled banks of the valley stream. 

He draws no rein, but he shakes the street 

With a shout and the ring of the galloping feet; 
And this the cry that he flings to the wind: 

‘To the hills for your lives! The flood is behind!’ 


He cries and is gone: but they know the worst— 

The breast of the Williamsburg dam has burst! 

The basin that nourished their happy homes 

Is changed to a demon. It comes! It comes! 

A monster in aspect, with shaggy front, 

Of shattered dwellings, to take the brunt 

Of the homes they shatter—white-maned and 
hoarse, 

The merciless Terror fills the course 

Of the narrow valley, and rushing raves, 

With Death on the first of its hissing waves, 

Till cottage and street and crowded mill 

Are crumbled and crushed. 


But onward still, 
In front of the roaring flood is heard 
The galloping horse and the warning word. 
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Thank God! the brave man’s life is spared! 
From Williamsburg town he nobly dared 
To race with the flood and take the road 

In front of the terrible swath it mowed. 
For miles it thundered and crashed behind, 
But he looked ahead with a steadfast mind; 
‘They must be warned!’ was all he said, 
As away on his terrible ride he sped. 


When heroes are called for, bring the crown 
To this Yankee rider: send him down 

On the stream of time with the Curtius old; 
His deed as the Roman’s was brave and bold, 
And the tale can as noble a thrill awake, 
For he offered his life for the people’s sake. 


J. B. O'Reilly 


- 


Morning 


ACK, clouds, away, and welcome day: 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark Ill borrow; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
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And from each bill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 
Black-bird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow 

Sing, birds, in every furrow! 


T. Heywood 
e 


Hark, hark! the Lark 


ARK, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, ; 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
as Shakespeare 


= 


Under the Cee Tree’ 


NDER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Shakespeare 
= 


Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind 


LOW, blow, thou winter wind: 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
Shakespeare 
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The Passionate Shepherd 


to his Love 


OME live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and me, 
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The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning ; 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 


C. Marlowe 
= 


Alice Brand 


I 


ERRY it is in the good greenwood, 
Where the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing. 


‘O Alice Brand, my native land 
Is lost for love of you; 

And we must hold by wood and wold, 
As outlaws wont to do. 


‘O Alice, ’twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And ’twas all for thine eyes so blue, 

That on the night of our luckless flight 
Thy brother bold I slew. 


‘Now must I teach to hew the beech 
The hand that held the glaive, 

For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 
And stakes to fence our cave. 


‘ And for vest of pall, thy fingers small 
That wont on harp to stray, 
A cloak must shear from the slaughtered deer, 


To keep the cold away.’— 
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“O Richard, if my brother died, 
’Twas but a fatal chance, 

For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance. 


‘If pall and vair! no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 

As warm, we’ll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest green. 


‘And Richard, if our, lot be hard, 
And lost thy native land, 

Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand.’ 


II 


’Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing; 

On the beech’s pride, and oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 


Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
Who woned within the hill,— 

Like wind in the porch of a ruined church, 
His voice was ghostly shrill. 


‘Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circle’s screen ? 

Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen ? 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies’ fatal green ? 

‘Up, Urgan, up! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou wert christened man ; 

For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 

1 Vairy, a kind of fur. 
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‘Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 
Nor yet find leave to die.’ 


Ill 


*Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
Though the birds have stilled their singing; 
The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 


Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf, 
Before Lord Richard stands, 

And, as he crossed, and blessed himself, 
“JT fear not sign,’ quoth the grisly elf, 
‘That is made with bloody hands.’ 


But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 
That woman void of fear, — 

‘ And if there’s blood upon his hand, 
Tis but the blood of deer.’— 


‘ Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood! 
It cleaves unto his hand, 

The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand.’ 


Then forward stepped she, Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign, — 

‘ And if there’s blood on Richard’s hand, 
A spotless hand is mine. 


‘And I conjure thee, Demon elf, 
By Him whom Demons fear, 

To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand here?’ 
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IV 


‘Tis merry, ’tis merry, in Fairyland, 
When fairy birds are singing, 

When the court doth ride by their monarch’s side, 
With bit and bridle ringing: 


‘And gaily shines the Fairyland— 
But all is glistening show, 

Like the idle gleam that December’s beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 


‘And fading, like that varied gleam, 
Is our inconstant shape, 

Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 


‘It was between the night and day, 
When the Fairy King has power, 

That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 

And, ’twixt life and death, was snatched away 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 


‘But wist I of a woman bold, 
Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mould, 
As fair a form as thine.’ 


She crossed him once—she crossed him twice— 
The lady was so brave; 

The fouler grew his goblin hue, 
The darker grew the cave. 


She crossed him thrice, that lady bold; 
He rose beneath her hand 

The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand! 
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Merry it is in good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
But merrier were they in Dunfermline grey, 
When ali the bells were ringing. 


Sir W. Scott 
S 


An April Day 


LL day the low-hung clouds have dropped 
Their garnered fullness down; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove and town. 
There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of Nature; 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life, or living creature— 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing: 
I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 


I stood to hear—I love it well— 
The rain’s continuous sound; 
Small drops, but thick and fast they fell 
Down straight into the ground: 
For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to screen, 
Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 


Sure, since I looked at early morn, 
Those honeysuckle buds 

Have swelled to double growth; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs; 
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That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst, 
The mild-white flowers revealing, 

Even now upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing. 


Down, down they come—those fruitful 
stores ! 

Those earth-rejoicing drops! 

A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops; 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 

Lo! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 

But yet behold!—abrupt and loud 
Comes down the glittering rain; 

The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train. 


C. C. Southey 


ae 


The Battle of Agincourt 


October 25, 1415 


AIR stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 
But putting to the main, 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 
Landed King Harry. 
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And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour, 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power: 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
‘ Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazéd. 
Yet, have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raiséd. 


‘And for myself,’ quoth he, 
‘This my full rest shall be: 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me: 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 
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‘ Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.’ 


The Duke of York so dread, 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen; 

Excester had the rear, 

A braver man not there: 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder ; 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thy age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces! 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 
Struck the French horses. 
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With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Glo’ster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 
With his brave brother, 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 
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Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
O when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 


Michael Drayton 
= 


The Sapeeeese cer 


HE splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
Lord Tennyson 
= 


For the Fallen 


ITH proud thanksgiving, a mother for her 
children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea. 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 


Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 
They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 


They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


They mingle not with their laughing comrades again ; 
They sit no more at familiar tables at home; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time: 
They sleep beyond England’s foam. 
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But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 
Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 
To the innermost heart of their own land they are 

known 
As the stars are known to the Night. 


As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain. 


Laurence Binyon 


= 


A Psalm of Life 


ELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘Life is but an empty dream!’ 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
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In the worid’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 


H. W. Long fellow 


CF 


The Daffodils 


WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Wm. Wordsworth 


¥ 


Sweet Content 


RT thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers golden numbers ? 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apacé, apace, apace; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny—hey nonry nonny! 
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Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 
O sweet content! 

Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny—hey nonny nonny! 


T'. Dekker 
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The Arrow and the Song 


SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


Z breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song 2. 


“Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend, 


H. W. Longfellow 
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Old Friends 


OW am I happy, snug and warm! 
For all in scorn of the wintry weather, 
And heedless quite of the howling storm, 
My books and I are alone together. 


The fire on the hearth is clear and bright, 
And the shaded lamplight, soft and tender, 
Falls on the page, as I sit to-night, 
Nursing my feet on the burnished fender. 


And the friends [I love are here with me, 
Blessings upon their kindly faces! 

And never a change in their looks I see, 
All in the old accustomed places. 


Come down from your shelves, ye tried and true! 
O wise and good of an elder day! 

For I’m always at home, my friends, to you, 
And you’re always welcome to say your say. 


For you never have tedious tales to tell, 
And if you are candid, you’re also kind; 
And friends like that—as we know full well— 
Are few in the world and hard to find. 


Some of you here are souls of song, 
And dear to me are your sounding strains, 
And fair are the fancies that rise and throng 
My thoughts at the spell of your sweet refrains. 


And some of you seers, of deep, dark speech, 
Reading the riddles of earth and sky,— 

Sages with eloquent tongues to teach 
Wisdom and knowledge of all things high. 
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And some of you smile with tearful smile 

At the scenes that pass on the stage of life, 
And lay the lash of your wit the while, 

On the folly wherewith our race is rife. 


Ye are masters from whom all ages learn! 
Ye are monarchs of might in the realms of mind; 
Ye are beacons immortal that blaze and burn, 
That man in the dark his way may find! 


Masters and friends, all hail to-night !— 
Names that I honour, all names above— 
Grant me again the old delight, 
Speak to me now in the tones I love! 


For the night is young, and the time’s our own, 
And tho’ wild without be the wintry weather, 
No matter for that !—we are left alone, 
And you and I are at home together! 


R. W. Waddy 
4 


Abou Ben Adhem 


BOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

‘Exceeding peace had made Ben A ate ni bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou ? ’—The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
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* And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Leigh Hunt 


= 


Hiawatha's Sailing 


IVE me of your bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 
‘Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!’ 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gaily, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
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Started up and said, ‘ Behold me! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me!’ 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustied in the breeze of morning, 

Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
‘Take my cloak, O Hiawatha! ’ 

With his knife the tree he girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 

Just above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

‘Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 

My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me!’ 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
‘Take my boughs, O Hiawatha! ’ 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

‘Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me! ’ 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
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Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
‘Take them all, O Hiawatha! ’ 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

‘Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
‘Take my balm, O Hiawatha! ’ 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

‘Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!’ 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
‘Take my quills, O Hiawatha! ’ 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 

Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
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With the juice of roots and berries; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 
Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 
Paddles none had Hiawatha, 
Paddles none he had or needed, 
For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him; 
Swift or slow at will he glided, 
Veered to right or left at pleasure. 
Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 
To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Saying, ‘Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.’ 
Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 
Dove as if he were a beaver, 
Stood up to his waist in water, 
To his arm-pits in the river, 
Swam and shouted in the river, 
Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 
With his hands he scooped the sand-bars, 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 
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And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through all its bends and windings, 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swarm the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they, 
In and out among its islands, 
Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel, 
Made its passage safe and certain, 
Made a pathway for the people, 
From its springs among the mountains, 
To the waters of Pauwating, 
To the bay of Taquamenaw. 


H. W. Long fellow 


= 


Pocahontas 


EARIED arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight; 

Round him press a countless horde, 

He is but a single knight. 
Hark! a cry of triumph shrill 

Through the wilderness resounds 

As with twenty bleeding wounds, 
Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 


Now they heap the fatal pyre, 
And the torch of death they light; 
Ah! ’tis hard to die of fire! 
Who will shield the captive knight? 
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Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold the victim’s mien, and proud, 

And his breast is bared to die. 


Who will shield the fearless heart ? 
Who avert the murderous blade? 
From the throng, with sudden start, 
See there springs an Indian maid. 
Quick she stands before the knight; 
‘Loose the chain, unbind the ring; 
I am the daughter of the King, 
And I claim the Indian right! ’ 


Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife; 
Fondly to his heart she clings, 
And her bosom guards his life! 
In the woods of Powhattan, 
Still ’tis told by Indian fires, 
How a daughter of their sires 
Saved the captive Englishman. 


W. M. Thackeray 


s 


To Fidele 


EAR no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
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Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 


Shakespeare 


= 


Dir ge 
Sung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidele 


O fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove; 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


No withered witch shall here be seen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew: 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 
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The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell; 
Or midst the chase on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore; 
For thee the tear be duly shed: 
Beloved, till life could charm no more; 
And mourned till pity’s self be dead. 
Wm. Collins 
. 7 


The Charge of the Light 
Brigade 


I 


ALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
‘Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


II 


‘Forward, the Light. Brigade!’ 

Was there a man dismayed ? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 
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Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


III 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


IV 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


Vv 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them, 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
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Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


Vik 
When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


Lord Tennyson 
Ca 


The Song of the Ungirt 


Runners 


E swing ungirded hips, 
And lightened are our eyes, 
The rain is on our lips, 
We do not run for prize. 
We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare, 
But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 


The waters of the seas 
Are troubled as by storm. 
The tempest strips the trees 
And does not leave them warm. 
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Does the tearing tempest pause P 
Do the tree-tops ask it why? 

So we run without a cause 
’Neath the big bare sky. 


The rain is on our lips, 
We do not run for prize. 
But the storm the water whips 
And the wave howls to the skies. 
The winds arise and strike it 
And scatter it like sand, 
And we run because we like it 
Through the broad bright land. 


Charles Hamilton Sorley 


. 2 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


AMELIN Town’s in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ own 
ladles, 
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Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking: 
‘Tis clear,’ cried they, ‘our Mayor’s a noddy; 
And as for our Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 


You hope, because you’re old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!’ 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 

Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


An hour they sat in council; 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 
‘For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell, 

I wish I were a mile hence! 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap!’ 
Just as he said’ this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 
‘Bless us,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ what’s that?’ 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 
Looking little though wondrous fat, 
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Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 

Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle, green and glutinous) 
‘Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 

Makes my heart go pit-a-pat! ’ 


‘Come in ’—the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No ‘tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in; 
There was no guessing his kith and kin: 
And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one: ‘It’s as my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tombstone!’ 


He advanced to the council-table : 

And, ‘ Please your honours,’ said he, ‘I’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep or swim or fly or run, 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole and toad and newt and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.’ 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 
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To match with his coat of the selfsame check; 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 
‘Yet,’ said he, ‘ poor piper as I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 
Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats: 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats 
Will you give me a thousand guilders?’ 
‘One? fifty thousand! ’—was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 


Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
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Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished! 
—Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, ‘ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
Into a cider-press’s gripe: 
And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, ‘‘ Oh rats, rejoice! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! ”’ 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, ‘‘ Come, bore me! ” 
—I found the Weser rolling o’er me.’ 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
‘Go,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ and get long poles, 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 
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And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats! ’—when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, — 

With a ‘ First, if you please, my thousand guilders!’ 


’ A thousand guilders!) The Mayor looked blue; 
So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

‘ Beside,’ quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
‘Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke; 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!’ 


The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 
‘No trifling! I can’t wait, beside! 

I’ve promised to visit by dinnertime 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the Head-Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor: 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion.’ 
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‘How?’ cried the Mayor, ‘ d’ye think I brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst!’ 


Once more he stept into the street 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rushing that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 

scattering 

Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 


The Mayor was dumb and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

—Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
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To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters! 
However, he turned from South to West, 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
And after him the children pressed ; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
“He never can cross that mighty top! 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop!’ 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced, and the children 
followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 
The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 
Did I say all? No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say,— 
‘It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me. 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were born with eagles’ wings: 
And just as I became assured 
My larne foot would be speedily cured, 
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The music stopped and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more! ’ 


Alas, alas for Hamelin! 
There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that heaven’s gate 
Opens to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was man’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 
If he’d only return the way he went, 
And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
‘And so long after what happened here 
On the twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six: ’ 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 
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And on the great church-window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away, 
And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 

Of scores out with all men—especially pipers! 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from 
mice, 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise! 


R. Browning 
= 


The Bells 


EAR the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight ; 
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Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future !—how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
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Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 
bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
' Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels! 
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In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone] 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are ghouls :— 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pzan from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells :— 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
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To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


EK. A. Poe 


8 


Annabel Lee 


T was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee; 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chiiling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 
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The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes !—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
E. A. Poe 
= 


The Fairy Lough 


OUGHAREEMA! Loughareema! 
Lies so high among the heather; 

A little lough, a dark lough, 

The wather’s black and deep. 
Ould herons go a-fishin’ there, 

An’ sea-gulls all together 
Float roun’ the one green island 

On the fairy lough asleep. 
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Loughareema, Loughareema; 
When the sun goes down at seven, 
When the hills are dark an’ airy 
’Tis a curlew whistles sweet! 
Then somethin’ rustles all the reeds 
That stand so thick an’ even; 
A little wave runs up the shore 
An’ flees, as if on foot. re ae 


Loughareema, Loughareema! 

Stars come out, an’ stars are hidin’; 
The wather whispers on the stones, 

The flittherin’ moths are free. 
One’st before the mornin’ light 

The Horseman will come ridin’ 
Roun’ an’ roun’ the fairy lough, 

An’ no one there to see. 

Moira O Neill 
= 


Turn, Fortune, Turn thy 
Wheel 


URN, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with sinile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 
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Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Lord Tennyson 
= 


The Merry Heart 


WOULD not from the wise require 
The lumber of their learnéd lore; 
Nor would I from the rich desire 
A single counter of their store. 
For I have ease, and I have health, 
And I have spirits, light as air; 
And more than wisdom, more than wealth,— 
A merry heart, that laughs at care. 


Like other mortals of my kind, 

I’ve struggled for dame Fortune’s favour, 
And sometimes have been half inclined 
To rate her for her ill-behaviour. 

But life was short—I thought it folly 

To lose its moments in despair; 

So slipped aside from melancholy, 

With merry heart, that laughed at care. 


So now from idle wishes clear, 

I make the good I may not find; 
Adown the stream I gently steer, 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason, 
Can still with pliant heart prepare 
The mind, attuned to every season, 
The merry heart, that laughs at care. 


H. H. Milman 
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Marsh Marigolds 


(On the River Ant) 


LATEY skies and a whistling wind 
And a grim gray land, 
April here, with a sullen mind 
And a frozen hand! 
Hardly a bird with the heart to sing, 
Or a bud that dares to pry; 
Only the plovers hovering 
On the lonely marsh, with a heavy wing 
And a sad, slow cry. 


Suddenly, round the river bend, 
On the homeward race, 

Comes the smile of a welcome friend 
With a radiant face; 

Sprinkled thick in a shining mass, 
Bright as a summer beam, 

Marigolds in the meadow grass 

Bid ‘ God speed’ to the ships that pass 
On the wandering stream. 


Storm or shine it is all the same, 
Warm or cold, 
Nothing can daunt the steady flame 
Of the marigold. 
Glow of the king-cup, gold of the fever 
They will show when the worst is done; 
But you are here in the April gloom, 
And where’er you blaze and where’er you 
bloom, 
There is always sun. 
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Marigolds in the meadows there 
That the waters kiss, 

Take my welcome and greet you fair, 
For you teach me this, 

How I might play a manlier part 
Than the life I lead to-day, 

If I could only learn the art 

Of keeping sunshine still in the heart 
When the world is gray. 


G. F. Bradby 
= 


W ander-thirst 


EYOND the East the sunrise, beyond the West the 
sea, 

And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let 
me be;, 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say 
good-bye; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and oh! the call 
of the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the 
blue hills are; 

But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his 
guide a star}, 

‘And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice 
is heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh, the call 
of the bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and 
day 

The old ships draw to home again, the young ships 
sail away ; 
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“And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you 
why, 
You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and 
the white road and the sky! 
Gerald Gould 


o 


The Little Waves of Breffny 


HE grand road from the mountain goes shining 
to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart, 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling 
through my heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the 
hill, 
And there is glory in it and terror on the wind, 
But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and 
still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my 
mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on 
their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring 
shoal, 
But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my 
heart in spray, 
And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through 


my soul, 
Eva Gore-Booth 
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By the Grey Gulf-water 


AR to the Northward there lies a land, 
A wonderful land that the winds blow over, 

And none may fathom nor understand 

The charm it holds for the restless rover ; 
A great grey chaos—a land half made, 

Where endless space is and no life stirreth; 
And the soul of a man will recoil afraid 

From the sphinx-like visage that Nature weareth. 
But old Dame Nature, though scornful, craves 

Her dole of death and her share of slaughter; 
Many indeed are the nameless graves 

Where her victims sleep by the Grey Gulf-water. 


Slowly and slowly those grey streams glide, 
Drifting along with a languid motion, 
Lapping the reed-beds on either side, 
Wending their way to the Northern Ocean. 
Grey are the plains where the emus pass 
Silent and slow, with their staid demeanour; 
Over the dead men’s graves the grass 
Maybe is waving a trifle greener. 
Down in the world where men toil aad spin 
Dame Nature smiles as man’s hand has taught 
her ; 
Only the dead men her smiles can win 
In the great lone land by the Grey Gulf-water. 


For the strength of man is an insect’s strength 

In the face of that mighty plain and river, 
And the life of man is a moment’s length 

To the life of the stream that will run for ever. 
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And so it cometh they take no part 

In small-world worries; each hardy rover 
Rideth abroad and is light of heart, 

With the plains around and the blue sky over. 
And up in the heavens the brown lark sings 

The songs that the strange wild land has taught her; 
Full of thanksgiving her sweet song rings— 

And I wish I were back by the Grey Gulf-water. 


A.B. Paterson 


Where Lies the Land? 


HERE lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

A. H. Clough 
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The Forging of the Anchor 


OME, see the Dolphin’s anchor forged—’tis at a 
white heat now; 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased—though on 
the forge’s brow 

The little flames still fitfully play through the sable 
mound, 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking 
round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only 
bare; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the 
windlass there. 


The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black 
mound heaves below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every 
throe; 

It rises, roars, rends all outright—O, Vulcan, what a 
glow! 

’Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright—the high sun 
shines not so! 


The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful 


show! 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy 
lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before 
the foe: 


As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing 
monster, slow 

Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces fiery grow; 

‘Hurrah!’ they shout, ‘leap out—leap out’; bang, 
bang, the sledges go; 
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Hurrah! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and 
low— 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every 
stroke pant ‘ Ho!’ 


Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep 
time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s 
chime : 

But while you swing your sledges, sing—and let the 
burthen be, 

‘The anchor is the anvil-king, and royal craftsmen we!’ 

Strike in, strike in—the sparks begin to dull their 
rustling red: 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will 
soon be sped. 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich 
array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch 
of clay; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry crafts- 
men here, 

For the yeo-heave-o and the heave-away, and the 
sighing seaman’s cheer; 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go—far, far from 
love and home; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean 
foam. 


In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was 
ECaSts 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life 
like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward, beneath the 
deep green sea! 
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O deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights 


as thou? 

The hoary monsters’ palaces! methinks what joy 
*twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the 
whales, 


And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath their 
scourging tails! 


Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea- 
unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his 
ivory horn; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade for- 
lorn; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws 
to scorn; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid Nor- 
wegian isles, 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallowed 
miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far astonished 
shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean-calves; or, haply in a 
cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s 
love, 

To find the long-haired mermaidens; or, hard by icy 
lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 


O broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports can 
equal thine? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons that tugs thy 
cable line! 
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And night by night, ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by 


day, 
_ Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game 
to play— 
But shamer of our little sports! forgive the name I 
gave— 


A fisher’s joy is to destroy—thine office is to save. 

O lodger in the sea-kings’ halls, could’st thou but 
understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that 
dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about 
thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their 
ancient friend! 

O, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger 
steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride; thou’dst leap 
within the sea! 


Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant 

strand, 
To shed their blood so freely for the love of Father- 

, land— 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy church- 
yard grave 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave— 

O, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly 
sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes 
among! 

Sir Samuel Ferguson 
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Ye Mariners of England 
A Naval Ode 


I 


E Mariners of England! 
That guard our native seas; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


II 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave !— 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


IT] 
Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
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With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


IV 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


T. Campbell 
= 


The Burial of Sir John Moore 
at Corunna 1809 


OT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead ‘of ‘night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ;— 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him ‘sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
C. Wolfe 


ti 
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Ode Written in 1746 


OW sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


Wm. Collins 


O Captain! my Captain! 


On the Assassination of Abraham Lincoln, April 1865 


CAPTAIN! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 


sought is won; 


The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 


exulting, 


While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 


daring; 


But, O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills ; 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 
Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. , 
Walt Whitman 
e 


Sir Galahad 


Y good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the:steel, 

The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel : 
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They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall: 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine: 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns: 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 
I float till all is dark. 
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A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, spins from brand and mail; 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air. 
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The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 

A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

‘O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 

So pass I hostel, hall and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the holy Grail. 


Lord Tennyson 


8 


Incident of the French Camp 
I 


OU know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming day; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 


II 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’— 
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Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


III 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


IV 
‘ Well,’ cried he, ‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 
The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you’ll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 
Perched him!’ The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


V 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
‘ You’re wounded!’ ‘ Nay,’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
‘I’m killed, Sire!’ And his chief beside 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
hk. Browning 
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The Pipes at Lucknow 


IPES of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle— 
The Scottish pipes are dear ;— 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
‘ Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
Pray to-day! ’ the soldier said; 
‘ To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.’ 


O, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became: despair ; 

And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
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Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 

‘Dinna ye hear it?—dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound! ’ 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true; 
As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 
She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call; 
‘Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s— 
The grandest o’ them all!’ 


O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
‘God be praised!—the march of Havelock! 
The piping of the clans!’ 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 

Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call 
Stinging all the air to life. 
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But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and home-like strain; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played! 


J. G. Whittier 
@ 


My Heart's in the Highlands 


Y heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 


Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go! 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 
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Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods! 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go! 


R. Burns 
= 


Scots! wha hae wi Wallace 
Bled 


COTS! wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots! wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory! 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour: 
See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw? 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’? 
Let him on wi’ me! 
By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile-chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 
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Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow!— 
Let us do or die! 


R. Burns 


~~ 


Hohenlinden 


N Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each warrior drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven; 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of Heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


’Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 
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The combat deepens. On, ye brave 

Who rush to glory, or the grave! 

Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few shall part, where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


T. Campbell 
= 


The Destruction of 
Sennacherib 


HE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 

That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath 
blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 
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And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


Lord Byron 
= 


The Outlaw's Song 


HE chough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree, 
The hushed wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity. 
The wild-fire dances on the fen, 
The red-star sheds its ray; 
Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 


Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 
And closed is every flower, 

And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my lady’s bower; 

Bewildered hinds with shortened ken 
Shrink on their murky way; 

Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 


Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof nor latchéd door, 

Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow 
To bless a good man’s store; 
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Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 
And night is grown our day; 
Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 

And use it as ye may. 


Joanna Baillie 
e 


Lock the Door, Lariston 


OCK the door, Lariston, lion of Liddesdale; 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes on; 
The Armstrongs are flying, 
The widows are crying, 
The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone! 


‘ Lock the door, Lariston—high on the weather-gleam 
See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky— 
Yeoman and carbineer, 
Billman and halberdier, 
Fierce is the foray, and far is the cry! 


‘ Bewcastle brandishes high his broad scimitar ; 
Ridley is riding his fleet-footed grey; 

Hidley and Howard there, 

Wandale and Windermere; 
Lock the door, Lariston; hold them at bay. 


‘Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston ? 
Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye? 
Thou bold Border ranger, 
Beware of thy danger; 
Thy foes are relentless, determined, and nigh.’ 


Jack Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit, 
His hand grasped the sword with a nervous embrace: 
‘ Ah, welcome, brave foemen, 
On earth there are no men 
More gallant to meet in the foray or chase! 
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‘ Little know you of the hearts I have hidden here; 
Little know you of our moss-troopers’ might— 
Linhope and Sorbie true, 
Sundhope and Milburn too, 
Gentle in manners, but lions in fight! 


‘IT have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Raeburn, and Netherbie, 
Old Sim of Whitram, and all his array; 

Come all Northumberland, 

Teesdale and Cumberland, 
Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray!’ 


Scowled the broad sun o’er the links of green Liddes- 
dale, 
Red as the beacon-light tipped he the wold; 
Many a bold martial eye 
Mirrored that morning sky, 
Never more oped on his orbit of gold. 


Shrill was the bugle’s note, dreadful the warriors’ 
shout, 
Lances and halberds in splinters were borne; 
Helmet and hauberk then 
Braved the claymore in vain, 
Buckler and armlet in shivers were shorn. 


See how they wane—the proud files of the Winder- 
mere! 
Howard! ah, woe to thy hopes of the day! 
Hear the wide welkin rend, 
While the Scots’ shouts ascend— 
‘Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye! ’ 
James Hogg 
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Lochinvar 


YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the 
best ; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and 
all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

‘“O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ’ 


‘TI long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kissed the goblet: the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 
‘ Now tread we a measure! ’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 


plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘ ’Twere better by 
tate 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Loch- 
invar.’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

‘ She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young 
Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


Sir W. Scott 
> 
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Gathering Song of Donald 
Dhu 


IBROCH of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel-blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded: 
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Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come, 
See how they gather! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward, each man, set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell for the onset! 


Sir W. Scott 
= 


The War Song of Dinas 


Vawr 


HE mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valiey sheep are fatter; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

Te carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition ; 

We met an host and quelled it! 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them, and o’erthrew them: 
They struggled hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 
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As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 
He fled to his hall-pillars ; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewildering, 
Spilt blood enough to swim in, 
We orphaned many children, 
And widowed many women. 

The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen, 
The heroes and the cravens, 

The spearsmen and the bowmen. 


We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow, our chorus. 


T. L. Peacock 
& 


The Old Navy 


HE captain stood on the carronade: ‘ First lieu- 
tenant,’ says he, 
‘Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list 
to me; 
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I haven’t the gift of the gab, my sons—because I’m 
bred to the sea; 
That ship there is a Frenchman, who means to fight 
with we. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—but I’ve gained 
the victory! 


‘ That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don’t take 
she, 
Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she will capture we: 
I haven’t the gift of the gab, my boys; so each man 
to his gun; 
If she’s not mine in half an hour, I'll flog each 
mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve gained 
the victory!’ 


We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchman 
had enough ; 
‘TI little thought,’ said he, ‘that your men were of 
such stuff’; 
The captain took the Frenchman’s sword, a low bow 
made to he: 
‘I haven’t the gift of the gab, monsieur, but polite 
I wish to be. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve gained 
the victory!’ 


Our captain sent for all of us: ‘My merry men,’ said he, 
‘I haven’t the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I 
thankful be: 
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You’ve done your duty handsomely, each man stood 
to his gun; 
If you hadn’t, you villains, as sure as day, I’d have 
flogged each mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs. as long as 
I’m at sea, 
I'll fight ’gainst every odds—and I’ll gain the 
victory!’ 
Captain Marryat 


= 


Tom Bowling 


ERE, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broached him to. 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithful, below, he did his duty; 

But now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare, 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing, so blithe and jolly, 
Ah, many’s the time and oft! 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe ‘ all hands.’ 
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Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed : 
For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft. 
C. Dibdin 


7 


The Sailor's Consolation 


NE night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, 
When Barney Buntline turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowling: 
‘A strong nor-wester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark! don’t ye hear it roar now? 
Lord help ’em, how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 


‘ Fool-hardy chaps who live in town, 
What danger they are all in, 

And now are quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof should fall in: 
Poor creatures, how they envies us, 

And wishes, I’ve a notion, 
For our good luck, in such a storm, 
To be upon the ocean. 


‘But as for them who’re out all day, 
On business from their houses, 

And late at night are coming home, 
To cheer the babes and spouses; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck, 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying! 
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‘ And very often we have heard 
How men are killed and undone, 

By overturns of carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London. 

We know what risks all landsmen run, 
From noblemen to tailors; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors!’ 


x, C. Dibdin 


Bay Billy 


: WAS the last fight at Fredericksburg— 
Perhaps the day you reck, 
Our boys, the Twenty-Second Maine, 
Kept Early’s men in check. 
Just where Wade Hampton boomed away 
The fight went neck and neck. 


All day the weaker wing we held, 
And held it with a will. 

Five several stubborn times we charged 
The battery on the hill, 

And five times beaten back, re-formed, 
And kept our columns still. 


At last from out the centre fight, 
Spurred up a general’s aide. 

‘That battery must silenced be! ’ 
He cried, as past he sped. 

Our colonel simply touched his cap, 
And then, with measured tread, 


To lead the crouching line once more 
The grand old fellow came. 
No wounded man but raised his head 
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And strove to gasp his name, 
And those who could not speak nor stir, 
‘God blessed him ’ just the same. 


For he was all the world to us, 
That hero gray and grim. 

Right well we knew that fearful slope 
We’d climb with none but him, 

Though while his white head led the way 
We’d charge hell’s portals in. 


This time we were not half-way up, 
When, midst the storm of shell, 
Our leader, with his sword upraised, 

Beneath our bayonets fell. 
And as we bore him back, the foe 
Set up a.joyous yell. 


Our hearts went with him. Back we swept, 
And when the bugle said 

‘Up, charge, again! ’ no man was there 
But hung his doggéd head. 

‘“We’ve no one left to lead us now,’ 
The sullen soldiers said. 


Just then before the laggard line 
The colonel’s horse we spied, 

Bay Billy with his trappings on, 
His nostrils swelling wide, 

As though still on his gallant back 
The master sat astride. 


Right royally he took the place 
That was of old his wont, 

And with a neigh that seemed to say, 
Above the battle’s brunt, 

‘How can the Twenty-Second charge, 
If I am not in front?’ 
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Like statues rooted there we stood, 
And gazed a little space, 

Above that floating mane we missed 
The dear familiar face; 

But we saw Bay Billy’s eyes of fire, 
And it gave us heart of grace. 


No bugle-call could rouse us all 
As that brave sight had done, 
Down all the battered line we felt 

A lightning impulse run. 
Up! up the hill we followed Bill, 
And we captured every gun! 


And when upon the conquered height 
Died out the battle’s hum, 

Vainly mid living and the dead 
We sought our leader dumb. 

It seemed as if a spectre steed 
To win that day had come. 


And then the dusk and dew of night 
Fell softly o’er the plain, 

As though o’er man’s dread work of death 
The angels wept again, 

And drew night’s curtain gently round 
A thousand beds of pain. 


All night the surgeons’ torches went, 
The ghastly rows between, — 

All night with solemn step I paced 
The torn and bloody green. 

But who that fought in the big war 
Such dread sights have not seen? 


At last the morning broke. The lark 
Sang in the merry skies, 
As if to e’en the sleepers there 
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It bade awake and rise! 
Though naught but that last trump of all 
Could ope their heavy eyes. 


And then once more with banners gay, 
Stretched out the long brigade. 

Trimly upon the furrowed field 
The troops stood on parade, 

And bravely mid the ranks were closed 
The gaps the fight had made. 


Not half the Twenty-Second’s men 
Were in their place that morn; 
And Corporal Dick, who yester-noon 

Stood six brave fellows on, 
Now touched my elbow in the ranks, 
For all between were gone. 


Ah! who forgets that dreary hour 
When, as with misty eyes, 

To call the old familiar roll 
The solemn sergeant tries, — 

One feels that thumping of the heart 
As no prompt voice replies. 


And as in faltering tone and slow 
The last few names were said, 

Across the field some missing horse 
Toiled up the weary tread, 

It caught the sergeant’s eye, and quick 
Bay Billy’s name he read. 


Yes! there the old bay hero stood, 
All safe from battle’s harms, 

And ere an order could be heard, 
Or the bugle’s quick alarms, 

Down all the front, from end to end, 
The troops presented arms! 
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Not all the shoulder-straps on earth 
Could still our mighty cheer ; 

And ever from that famous day, 
When rang the roll-call clear, 

Bay Billy’s name was tread, and then 
The whole line answered, ‘ Here!’ 


F, H. Gassaway 
o 


She Dwelt among the 
Untrodden Ways 


HE dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


Wm. Wordsworth 
= 


The Three Fishers 


HREE fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town; 
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For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour-bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And trimmed their lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up, ragged and 
brown ; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour-bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 

For those who will never come home to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
C. Kingsley 
= 


A Wish 


UST a path that is sure, 
Thorny or not, 
And a heart honest and pure, 
Keeping the path that is sure, 
That be my lot. 


Just plain duty te know, 
Irksome or not, 

And truer and better to grow 

In doing the duty I know, 
That I have sought. 
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Just to keep battling on, 
Weary or not, 

Sure of the Right alone, 

As I keep battling on, 
True to my thought. 


Walter C. Smith 


= 


The Gift of Tritemius 


RITEMIUS of Herbipolis one day 

While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice, — 
A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell 
As of a lost soul crying out of hell. 
Thereat the Abbot paused; the chain whereby 
His thoughts went upward broken by that cry; 
And looking from the casement, saw below 
A wretched woman with grey hair aflow, 
And withered hands held up to him, who cried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 


She cried, ‘ For the dear love of Him who gave 
His life for ours, my child from bondage save,— 
My beautiful brave first-born, chained with slaves 
In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
Lap the white wails of Tunis!’ ‘What I can 

I give,’ Tritemius said: ‘ my prayers.’—‘O man 
Of God,’ she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
‘Mock me not thus; I ask not prayers, but 

gold. 
Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice; 
Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.’ 
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‘Woman!’ Tritemius answered, ‘ from our door 

None go unfed; hence we are always poor; 

A single soldo is our only store. 

Thou hast our prayers; what can we give thee 
more?’ 


‘Give me,’ she said, ‘ the silver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix; 

God well may spare them on His errand sped, 
Or He can give you golden ones instead.’ 


Then spake Tritemius, ‘ Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! (Our most gracious Lord, 
Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 
Pardon me if a human soui I prize 

Above the gifts upon His altar piled!) 

Take what thou askest and redeem thy child.’ 
But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palms; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 


So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all aflame, 

And, dumb with grateful wonder to behold 
Upon the altar, candlesticks of gold! 


J. G. Whittier 
e 


The Oxen 


HRISTMAS Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
‘ Now they are all on their knees,’ 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 
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We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. . 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
‘Come; see the oxen kneel 


‘In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our children used to know,’ 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. : 

Thomas Hardy 


~ 
¢ 


Messmates 


E gave us all a good-bye cheerily 
At the first dawn of day; 
We dropped him down the side full drearily 
When the light died away. 
It’s a dead dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there, 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 


He’s there alone with green seas rocking him 
For a thousand miles around; 

He’s there alone with dumb things mocking him, 
And we’re homeward bound. 

It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 

And a dead cold night that lags a-creeping there, 

While the months and the years roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 
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I wonder if the tramps come near enough 
As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battleships’ bells ring clear enough 
To be heard down below; 
If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 
When the great ships go by. 


Sir Henry Newbolt 
+ : 


The Seekers 


RIENDS and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor 
blest abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the open 
road. 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of mind, 
For we go seeking cities that we shall never find. 


There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 
Who search for the hidden beauty that eyes may never 
see. 


Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, the rain, 
And the watch-fire under the stars, and sleep, and the 
road again. 


We seek the city of God, and the haunt where beauty 
dwells, 

And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial 
bells. 


Never the golden city, where radiant people meet, 
But the dolorous town where mourners are going 
about the street. 
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We travel the dusty road, till the light of the day is 
dim, 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and 
by, 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest 
abode, 

But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the open 
road. 


John Masefield 


~ 
? 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert 


OUTHWARD with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
And the east wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glisten in the sun; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 
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Alas! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 


He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand; 

‘Do not fear! Heaven is near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land!’ 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 
Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 
As of a rock was the shock; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain o’er the open main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 


Southward, for ever southward, 
They drift through dark and day; 
And like a dream in the Gulf-stream 

Sinking, vanish all away. 


H. W. Long fellow 
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The Cloud 


BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 
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The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the Moon and these. 


I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
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From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist Earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
P. B. Shelley 


= 


The Forsaken Merman 


OME, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow; 
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Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away. 

This way, this way. 


Cail her once before you go. 
Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know: 
‘Margaret! Margaret! ’ 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again, 
Call her once and come away, 
This way, this way. 
‘Mother dear, we cannot stay.’ 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down. 
Call no more. 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down. 

She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 
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Where the sea-beasts ranged all round 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away? 
Once she sate with you and me, 
On a red-gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 
She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea. 
She said, ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
*Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 
And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee.’ 
I said, ‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves.’ 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 
Come,’ I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town. 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
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From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones, worn with 
rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone. 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more. 


Down, down, down. 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark, what she sings: ‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy, 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand; 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
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From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh. 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mer- 
maiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children. 
Come, children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder ; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing, ‘ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she. 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow; 
When clear falls the moonlight; 
When spring-tides are low: 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom: 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
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We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

“At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 

Singing, ‘ There dwells a loved one, 

But cruel is she. 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


Matthew Arnold 
= 


The Wanderer 


PON a mountain height far from the sea 
I found a shell, 
And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed tc sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came the shell upon that mountain height? 
Ah, who can say? 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Or whether cast when Ocean left the Land, 

Ere the Eternal had ordained the Day. 


Strange, was it not? Far from its native deep 
One song it sang,— 

Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 

Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide,— 

Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away, — 
So do I ever, wandering where I may— 
Sing, O my home! sing, O my home, of thee! 
Eugene Field 
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Tweedmouth Bar 


H! wide and winding river, 
You bring, it seems to me, 

The glamour of the Lowlands 

As gift unto the sea; 
The clink of spur and stirrup, 

The gleam of bit and lance, 
The spoil of all the Border, 

In riches of Romance. 


Beneath your silver burden 
The stars have heard you pass 
With laughter through the pebbles, 
With love-words through the grass, 
Where salted by the sea-winds, 
Massive and grand and gray, 
The rampart walls of Berwick 
Look scorn on Tweedmouth Bay. 


And when we lie a-dreaming, 
What wraiths of vessels ride, 
Ghost ships of song and story 
That drop with every tide! 
Their sails are woven moonlight, 
Each masthead lamp’s a star, 
When the white boats of Fancy 
Glide over Tweedmouth Bar. 


The sea mists stoop and wrap them, 
And none on earth may know 
Where they shall furl their topsails 

And let their anchors go; 
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For round the world and round again, 
They’ll find in fields a-far 

No knight to ride like Deloraine, 
Or love like Lochinvar ! 


Will H. Ogilvie 
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Drake's Drum 


RAKE he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile 
away, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?), 
Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Bay 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships, 
Wi’ sailor-lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, | 
An’ the shore-lights flashin’, and the night-tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 


Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

‘Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port 0’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the channel as we drummed 

them long ago.’ 


Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas 
come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?), 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
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Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flag 
flyin’, 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they 
found him long ago! 
Sir Henry Newbolt 


= 


A Song of the Thames 


ORTH from the wolds where the west winds 
are blowing, 
Stealing unheeded by coppice and lea, 
Winds the young Thames, of his errand 
unknowing, 
Wanders and wonders with infantile glee. 
Hail to the River, brave little River, 
Light-hearted runner that starts for the Sea. 


Then, where the swimmer-limbs plunge in the 
noon-tide 

Then, where the racing oars flash as they flee, 

Friend of our youth, in the joy of the June-tide 

Oxford and Eton are lovers of thee. 

Hail to the River, life-giving River, 

Loving to linger, but bound for the Sea. 


Many his islets, but one on our loyalty 

Calls like a trumpet while Britain shall be; 
Many his islets, but Runnymede’s royalty 
Stands ever crowned in the hearts of the free. 
Hail to the River, famous old River, 
Runnymede’s River, roll proud to the Sea! 
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Then for his close—what were Tiber beside him, 
Danube or Neva, the Seine or the Spree? 
Heaving the fleets of the world that o’erride him, 
Broad and august as a nation’s decree. 
Hail to the River, regal old River, 
River of England, sweep on to the Sea! 
Ernest Myers 
= \ 


The Cavalier 


HILE the dawn on the mountain was misty 
and grey, 

My true love has mounted his steed and away, 

Over hill, over valley, o’er dale and o’er down; 

Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for the 

Crown !, 


A 


“He has doffed the silk doublet the breastplate to bear, 
He has placed the steel-cap o’er his long-flowing hair, 
From his belt to his stirrup his broadsword hangs 

down, — 
Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for the 
Crown! 


“For the rights of fair England that broadsword he 
draws; 
Her King is his leader, her Church is his cause; 
His watchword is honour, his pay is renown,— 
God strike with the Gallant that strikes for the Crown! y 


4 hey may boast of their Fairfax, their Waller, and all 

The round-headed rebels of Westminster Hall; 

But tell these bold traitors of London’s proud town 

That the spears of the North have encircled the 
Crown y 
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“There’s Derby and Cavendish, dread of their foes; 

There’s Erin’s high Ormond, and Scotland’s Mont- 
rose ! 

Would you match the base Skippon, and Massey and 
Brown 

With the Barons of England, that fight for the 
Crown Py 


Now joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier! 

Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear, 

Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may drown 

In a pledge to fair England, her Church, and her 
Crown! , 


Sir W. Scott 
% 


The Knight's Tomb 


HERE is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn ? 
Where may the grave of that good man be? 
By the side of a spring, on the breast of Helvellyn, 
Under the twigs of a young birch tree. 
The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter alone, 
Is gone,—and the birch in its stead is grown.— 
The Knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust ;— 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 


S. T. Coleridge 
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The Battle of Killiecrankie 


N the heights of Killiecrankie 
Yester-morn our army lay: 
Slowly rose the mist in columns 
From the river’s broken way; 
Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 
And the Pass was wrapped in gloom, 
When the clansmen rose together 
From their lair amidst the broom. 
Then we belted on our tartans, 

And our bonnets down we drew, 
And we felt our broadswords’ edges, 
And we proved them to be true; 
And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, 
And we cried the gathering cry, 
And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 

And we swore to do or die! 
Then our leader rode before us 

On his war-horse black as night— 
Well the Cameronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight !— 
And a cry of exultation 

From the bearded warriors rose; 
For we loved the house of Claver’se, 

And we thought of good Montrose. 
But he raised his hand for silence— 

‘Soldiers! I have sworn a vow; 
Ere the evening star shall glisten 

On Schiehallion’s lofty brow, 
Either we shall rest in triumph, 

Or another of the Graemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 

For his country and King James! 
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Think upon the Royal Martyr— 
Think of what his race endure— 
Think of him whom butchers murdered 
On the field of Magus Muir :— 
By his sacred blood I charge ye, 
By the ruined hearth and shrine— 
By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 
By your injuries and mine— 
Strike this day as if the anvil 
Lay beneath your blows the while, 
Be they covenanting traitors, 

Or the brood of false Argyle! 
Strike! and drive the trembling rebels 
Backward o’er the stormy Forth; 

Let them tell their pale Convention 

‘How they fared within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honour 
Is not to be bought nor sold, 
That we scorn their prince’s anger 
As we loathe his foreign gold. 
Strike! and when the fight is over 
If ye look in vain for me, 
Where the dead are lying thickest, 
Search for him that was Dundee! 


Loudly then the hills re-echoed 
With our answer to his call, 

But a deeper echo sounded 
In the bosoms of us all. 

Soon we heard a challenge trumpet 
Sounding in the Pass below, 

And the distant tramp of horses, 
And the voices of the foe. 

Down we crouched amid the bracken, 
Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
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Panting like the hounds in summer, 
When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 
Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Lesiie’s foot and Leven’s troopers 
Marching to the tuck of drum; 
Through the scattered wood of birches, 
O’er the broken ground and heath, 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 
Till they gained the plain beneath. 


Then we bounded from our covert.— 
Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 
Start to life with arméd men! 
Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel, 
Rose the slogan of Macdonald, 
Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 
*Mongst the foremost of our band; 
On we poured until we met them, 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like driftwood 
When the floods are black at Yule, 
And their carcasses are whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool. 
Horse and man went down before us; 
Living foe there tarried none, 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 
When that stubborn fight was done! 


And the evening star was shining 
On Schiehallion’s distant head, 

When we wiped our bloody broadswords, 
And returned to count the dead. 
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There we found him gashed and gory, 
Stretched upon the cumbered plain, 
As he told us where to seek him, 
In the thickest of the slain. 
And a smile was on his visage, 
For within his dying ear 
Pealed the joyful note of triumph, 
And the clansmen’s clamorous cheer. 
So, amidst the battle’s thunder, 
Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 
In the glory of his manhood 
Passed the spirit of the Graeme! 


W. E. Aytoun 


o~ 
= 


The Battle of Naseby 


By Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their-nobles 
with-links-of-iron, Sergeant in Ireton’s Regiment. 
H! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the 
North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment 
all red? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous 
shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which 
ye tread? 


Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, - 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we 
trod; 
For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the 
strong, 
Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of 
God. 
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It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses 
shine, 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced 
hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the 
Rhine. 


Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his 
sword, 
The General rode along us to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled into 
a shout, 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right, 


And hark! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 
The cry of battle rises along their charging line! 
For God! for the Cause! for the Church! for the 

Laws! 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the 
Rhine! 


The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 
drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, 
close your ranks, 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 


They are here! They rush on! We are broken! We 
are gone! 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the 
blast. 
O Lord, put forth Thy might! O Lord, defend the 
right ! 
Stand back to back, in God’s name, and fight it to 
the last. 


A TREASURY CRaVERSE 


Stout Skippon hath a wound; the centre hath given 
ground: 
Hark! hark !—What means the traninling of horse- 
men on our rear? 
Whose banner do I see, boys? ’Tis he, thank God, 
tis he, boys, 
Bear up another minute: brave Oliver is here! 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 


Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple 


Bar; 
And he—he turns, he flies!—shame on those cruel 

eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on 

war ! 


Ho! comrades, scour the plain; and, ere ye strip the 
slain, 
First give another stab to make your search secure, 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad- 
pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 


Fools! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts 
were gay and bold, 
When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans 
to-day ; 
And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in 
the rocks, 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 
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Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven 
and hell and fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades, 
Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your 
oaths, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds 
and your spades P 


Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and the 
crown, 
With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of the 
Pope; 
There is woe in Oxford’s Halls: there is wail in Dur- 
ham’s Stalls: 
The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop rends his 
cope. 


And She of the seven hills shall mourn her children’s 
ills, 
And tremble when she thinks on the edge of Eng- 
land’s sword: 
And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they 
hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 
and the Word. 
Lord Macaulay 


= 


To the Cuckoo 


BLITHE new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 
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While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery; 


The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen! 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


O blesséd bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial faery place, 
That is fit home for thee! 
Wm. Wordsworth 
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To the Cuckoo 


AIL, beauteous stranger of the grove! 
Thou messenger of spring! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome ring. 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The schoolboy wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 


O could I fly, I’d fly with thee! 
We’d make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 


J. Logan 
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The Death of the Flowers 


HE melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread: 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours: 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones 
again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the sum- 
mer glow; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 
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Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
land, glade and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though alli 
the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest 
cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 
brief : 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 


W.C. Bryant 
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Love of Fatherland 


REATHES there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native land!’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 


Sir W. Scott 
ry 


The Fatherland 


HERE is the true man’s fatherland 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned? 
O, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

O, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 
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Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother, — 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


J. R. Lowell 


A Refrain 


ELL the tune his feet beat 
On the ground all day— 
Black-burnt ground and green grass 
Seamed with rocks of grey— 
‘England,’ ‘England,’ ‘England,’ 
That one word they say. 
Now they tread the beech-mast, 
Now the ploughland’s clay, 
Now the faery ball-floor of her fields in May. 
Now her red June sorrel, now her new-turned hay, 
Now they keep the great road, now by sheep-path 
stray, 
Still it’s ‘England,’ ‘ England,’ 
‘England’ all the way! 
Arthur Shearly Cripps 
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The Flag Goes by 


ATS off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of colour beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colours before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honour and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honour,—all 

Live in the colours to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! a 
. | H. H. Bennett 
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Ivry 


A Song of the Huguenots 


OW glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all 
glories are! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of 
Navarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of 
dance, 

Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, oh 
pleasant land of France! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of 
the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our 
Joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance-of war, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn 
of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long 
array; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish 
spears. 

There rode the brood of faise Lorraine, the curses of 
our land; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in 
his hand; 
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And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s 
empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 
blood; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate 
of war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour 
drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern 
and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing 
to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘ God save our 
Lord the King! ’ 

‘And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he 
may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.’ 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring 
culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St André’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Al- 


mayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies;—upon them with the 
lance. 
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A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 
snow-white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 
guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath 
turned his rein. 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count 
is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 
Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 
cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along 
our van, 


‘Remember St Bartholomew!’ was passed from man 
to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, ‘No Frenchman is my 
foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your bre- 
thren go.’ 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in 
war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre? 


Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for 
France to-day; 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 

But we of the Religion have borne us best in fight; 

And the good lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet 
white. 
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Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta’en, 

The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of false 
Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; that all the host may 
know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which 
wrought His church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpers sound their 
loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of 
Navarre. 


Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearmen’s souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms 
be bright; 

Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 
raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, the valour of the 


brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories 
are; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of 
Navarre. 


Lord Macaulay 
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I Vow to Thee, my Country 


Written January 12th, 1918, the last night which he spent at 
the British Embassy at Washington, at the end of his service to 
England, and hardly more than a month before his death. 

VOW to thee, my country —all earthly things above— 

Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love, 
The love that asks no questions: the love that stands 

the test, 
That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best: 
The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 
The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 


And there’s another country, I’ve heard of long ago— 

Most dear to them that love her, most great to them 
that know— 

We may not count her armies: we may not see her 
king— 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering — 

And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds in- 


crease, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths 
are peace. ; 5 . f 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
e 
Heroes 


HE winds that once the Argo bore 
Have died by Neptune’s ruined shrines, 
And her hull is the drift of the deep sea-floor, 
Though shaped of Pelion’s tallest pines. 
You may seek her crew on every isle 
Fair in the foam of A¢gean seas, 
But, out of their rest, no charm can wile 
Jason and Orpheus and Herakles. 
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And Priam’s wail is heard no more 
By windy Ilion’s sea-built walls; 
Nor great Achilles, stained with gore, 
Shouts, ‘O ye Gods! ’tis Hector falls!’ 
On Ida’s mount is the shining snow, 
But Jove has gone from its brow away; 
And red on the plain the poppies grow 
Where the Greek and the Trojan fought that day. 


Mother Earth! Are the heroes dead? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 
Are there none to fight as Theseus fought 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn? 
Or to teach as the grey-haired Nestor taught? 
Mother Earth! are the heroes gone? 


Gone? In a grander form they rise; 

Dead? We may clasp their hands in ours; 
And catch the light of their clearer eyes, 

And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers. 
Wherever a noble deed is done 

’Tis the pulse of a hero’s heart is stirred; 
Wherever Right has a triumph won, 

There are the heroes’ voices heard. 


Their armour rings on a fairer field 
Than the Greek and the Trojan fiercely trod; 
For Freedom’s sword is the blade they wield, 
And the light above is the smile of God. 
So, in his isle of calm delight, 
Jason may sleep the years away; 
For the heroes live and the sky is bright, 
And the world is a braver world to-day. 


E. D. Proctor 
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